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HERE is no methodical scale by which one can 
measure grace ; no formula laid down wherewith 
we may graduate praise. Therefore, on entering 
a house where all the fascinations and caprices of 
the decorative arts have combined to please us, 
no doubt we are tempted to praise too much. 
But as he who is happy writes down that each 
day is the best day of the year, so do we, if we regard houses but 
as an expression of national prosperity, find in each one a proud 
pleasure ; or, viewing them as advancements in culture, again find 
words insufficient to describe the opulence of idea with which they 
are filled. The world seems flooded with architecture, archaeo- 
logy, and colour ; there is an epidemic of splendour. And these 
are all great subjects. Do we talk about either with an earnest 



young student, we find ourselves in the heart of bewildering po- 
lemics. We must bravely dare to be conservative, or else swim 
with the stream of Ruskin, Eastlake, or Morris. If we presume, 
in a slovenly way, to say that we do not care what style a house 
is so that it is pleasing, we have noble names, such as Michael 
Angelo, Albrecht Diirer, Leonardo da Vinci, thrown at us. It 
requires courage to come out for that French taste which plucks a 
flower from every garden of human invention ; to say that we ad- 
mire those houses where, in walking from salon to salon, even 
from seat to seat, we travel from China to Peru, drawing aside a 
curtain which may have come from Persia, to drop into a fauteuil 
the gorgeous silk covering of which was but lately the state robe of a 
Japanese ambassador — certain beautiful rooms in Paris having no- 
toriously been furnished with the silks sold by the disappointed 
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nobles of that empire, who were invited by the Emperor of the 
French to be present at the opening of the Great Exposition, and 
then forgotten in the disposition of tickets ! 

There is about many of our houses a wholesale and massive 
expenditure, a fine efflorescence of the architect's study, expe- 
rience, and fancy, the result instinct with majesty, and with that 
spirit of permanence breathing from them which is to architec- 
ture what the major-chord is to music, without which the melo- 
dy, the cadenza, the trill, would be meaningless and unsatisfac- 
tory : wanting that permanence, the gayest charm of beauty is su- 
perfluous and useless. How necessary is that firm rock — the basis 
of adamant on which the Arts, daughters of Enthusiasm and Luxu- 
ry, may rear a higher delight ! 

In entering the stately house of Mr. Gurnee, on Fifth Avenue, 
the hall (ever the key-note of a handsome house) seems to fulfil 
all the conditions demanded of such a room, which prepares the 
senses for further surprises. There are displayed good taste, fine 
finish, rich embellishment, and harmony of colour. It is calm, 
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serene, and precise. There is- no vulgar artifice and no garish 
display. 

The fireplace, always a beautiful object, and a necessary con- 
cession to our climate, too often neglected, is of that ornate order 
of French decoration which we associate with the chateaux of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries— those chateaux for which 
Dufresny turned gardener, and allowed Nature without to enact 
her fairy fantasies— to do as she pleased under certain amiable re- 
strictions—while Art within was elaborate and finished. 

This fireplace, fitted with tiles, surrounded with dark wood, is 
near, the door; beyond it is a carved Florentine seat, such as 
Lucretia Borgia may have used in her palaces, or over which 
Victoria Colonna may have spread her gorgeous robes. It is one 
of those pieces of furniture freighted with rich memories of the 
Middle Ages, and a choice spot on which to linger, to study there 
the various beauties of the hall, the ceiling, the tiled floor, and 
the Turkey rug, which serves as a screen to the first turn of the 
dark, polished, noble stairway. 
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This is a delicate manoeuvre, turning the stairway at its com- 
mencement away from the hall-door. It gives opportunity for a 
screen, prettiest of devices, that shields from draught and hides the 
stair (never starting from the floor with perfect grace, always a 



little abrupt but for this turn), sheltering the ascending lady who 
may wish to take off or put on a wrap, breaking the ascent to the 
breathless by offering another landing-place, and adding by its 
curves space and apparent length to the hall. The unmitigated, 
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unbroken staircase has no more grace than a ladder ; while this 
varied and geometrical staircase saves room, and proves, as a hun- 
dred other useful artifices prove, that use is beauty. 

But we must not linger in the hall, when such a room as the 
library awaits our not lingering admiration. 

This room, which is in ebony inlaid with ivory, an art imported 
from Asia and very much emphasised in the Florentine arid Vene- 
tian cabinets of the Middle Ages, is one of the most elaborate and 
exquisite of all the rooms of. the house. This art of inlaying is a 
now favourite reproduction of a past fashion ; it demands infinite 
nicety, skilled and patient labour. The walls, ceiling, low book- 
cases, library-table, and chairs, are all of this polished black-and- 
white cameo-like contrast. Segments of elephants' tusks on the 
mantel-piece render tribute to the Asiatic origin of the ornamen- 
tation. A Venetian mirror of the fifteenth century, mediaeval brass 
fire-dogs and fender, show how much thought has been expended 
upon these congenial fittings ; lounges covered with the striped 
stuffs of Algiers, and portieres of the richer fabric of Damascus, 
walls hung with deep red—all conspire to make this room warm, 
comfortable, and with that poetic air of seclusion which all libra- 
ries should have— a fit home for the noble company of books— 
those friends of whom Petrarch says : " I have friends who are 



exceedingly agreeable to me. They are of all ages and of every 
country. They have distinguished themselves both in the cabinet 
and in the field, and obtained high honours for their knowledge of 
the sciences. It is easy to gain access to them, for they are al- 
ways at my service, and I admit them to my company, or dismiss 
them from it,. whenever I please. In return for all these services 
they only ask me to accommodate them with a convenient cham- 
ber in some cornier of my habitation." Milton says a library 
should be a place " where one can behold the bright countenance 
of Truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies." There is 
but one drawback to these advantages in the beautiful room which 
we have attempted to describe. The eye might wander from the 
printed page to note the arabesques written on the wall ; the per- 
fection of internal decoration, elaborated for us in Asiatic charac- 
ters of black and white— the alphabet, the Alpha and Omega, one 
may almost say, of woodwork. 

Those modern students of the science of colour who deny that 
there is such a colour as blue (and, indeed, the worshippers of Mr. 
Ruskin have nearly come to that conclusion) should look at the 
Blue Room in this handsome house : blue damask hangings, blue 
carpet, blue furniture, the ceiling a " net of blue depth— a heaven 
deep with worlds "—render this room cool and refreshing, the 
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temperate zone of the house. A very pretty effect of a glass window 
over the fireplace lets in a view of the dining-room. Our senses 
are skeptics, and do not readily believe in those delusions of Art 
which render one room tributary to another, as is this, but at first 
sight believe it to be a picture. The revelation is, however, plea- 
sing ; we are charmed to be cheated, as the infinite promise of the 
dining-room is thus foreshadowed to us. We seem to be assist- 
ing at that groaning table, capped with delicacies : every sense is 
gratified ; the servants are shod with silence. The eye feeds on 
good pictures and beautiful flowers, as the palate luxuriates on 
rare dishes and good wines. The coved ceiling raises the real 
height of the room to one apparently greater ; the arabesques 
suggest the Moorish glories of the Alhambra, and the mind winds 
itself around them like a drapery, clothing all these fancies with 
memories of Spain, sometimes gay and romantic, sometimes as 
sad as the " Last Sigh of the Moor," but always poetical and 
graceful. There is nothing arbitrary or limited in the Moorish 
arabesque. 



This dining-room is in oak and green, supported by Corinthian 
pillars ; the decorations varied. In the immense buffet is inserted 
a mirror-window, which opens into the butler's pantry, allowing 
dishes to be pushed through silently — a refinement of usefulness. 
A choice piece of Florentine carving serves as a supplementary 
sideboard, possibly an abace or crddence. 

It is said that we owe sideboards to the Germans. It is certain 
that we find in the mediaeval German houses specimens of this useful 
chattel, showing elaborate elegance of design in inlaid wood, me- 
tals, jasper, mother-of-pearl, ivory, ebony, and carving, all com- 
bined. The Flemish artists, and those of Nuremberg and Ve- 
nice, are particularly celebrated. At a great feast given by Charles 
V. to the Emperor Charles, of Luxemburg, three dressers or 
sideboards are described. They were loaded down with gold and 
silver plate figures in high-relief, with jewelled cups and dishes. 
We see gold and silver dishes on our modern sideboards, but 
rarely jewelled ; that remains for the internal decoration of the 
future — a new caprice ! a more advanced and a more expensive 
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luxury. At one time we read that the display of wealth on the 
sideboards of the rich ecclesiasts was so great that it led to ex- 
postulations from the emperors. One item mentioned in an old 
poem curiously suggests a fashion of to-day. It is the tribute of 



half a dozen small botiquets, which the inhabitants of Chaillot 
were bound to tender annually to the Abbey of Saint-Germain des 
Pres, to decorate the dressers of Messire the Abbot ! 

Perhaps this was the origin of the bontonniere ! Plain side- 
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boards called the abace and crtdence, were in the Middle Ages 
placed at a little distance from the table, on one of which were 
arranged the dishes and plates for removes, on the other the 
goblets and cups, leaving the grand sideboard (on which were 
displayed the gold and silver dishes) intact. This fashion we see 
constantly repeated in the elaborate New York interiors ; but as 
yet we have not heard these names given to the faithful servants 
of the statelier sideboard. 

This room is also hung with rare and costly pictures, mostly 
modern. Specimens of French, Spanish, and Belgian art abound ; 
and one modern frieze, or procession of dancers, by an Ameri- 
can artist residing abroad, is delightfully festal. If this room 
suggests by contrast those days of which Posidonius, a Stoic phi- 
losopher, wrote, a hundred years before the Christian era, when 



at the feasts of the Gauls a slave used to bring to the table 
an earthenware or silver jug filled with wine from which every 
guest quenched his thirst in turn, what greater tribute can be 
paid to its replete magnificence, its boundless suggestion and hos- 
pitality ? 

If " Art is Nature working to municipal ends," we must thank 
the conjunction when we see the fine house of Mr. F. W. Stevens, 
at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty-seventh Street, already a 
street of palaces. It is very noble and artistic externally, and filled 
within with the accumulations of travel. It is a perfect answer to 
the accusations sometimes made against American palaces that 
" they are lavish rather than learned." Culture here corrects the 
theory of success, if that theory be that wealth should be made a 
vehicle of display rather than a fine, a generous instruction, a col- 
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lection of rare and attractive objects, harmonious rooms, and noble 
outlines. 

The elegance of this house begins with the very vestibule. A 
carved oaken screen, of the time of Queen Anne, shuts off the 
draught of the door from the hall, which is a noble room as- 
cending through the house, unbroken, to the roof, where it is 
lighted through a stained-glass dome. Stairs ascend, and galleries 
hung with fine tapestries extend around the walls ; rooms opening 
out of and on these galleries. A light arcade in Caen stone — a 
beautiful feature, robust even in its lightness — defines one side of 
the gallery. 

On the left of the hall, and opening out of it, is the library, a 
mass of deep colour. This room is entirely fitted with ebonised 
cherry, low bookcases, and broad dado, the ceiling in box beams, 
all of this brilliant black. To break up what might possibly be a 



gloomy effect, red velvet hangings are introduced with splendid 
result. In the daytime the room is perfectly lighted with a large 
bow-window on Fifth Avenue, partly filled with stained glass ; a 
large chimney-piece filled with ebonised cherry adds to the beauty 
of the room. It recalls in richness the Sainte-Chapelle ; it is a 
" moment out of that grandeur. " From it opens the white-and-gold 
salon, in the style of Louis XV. The walls are panelled with 
wood, as is the coved ceiling ; two chandeliers of crystal filled with 
wax-candles illuminate this room. Mirrors in carved frames, rich 
enough to have come from the clever hand of Etienne Delaulne, 
the famous goldsmith of the sixteenth century, throw back the 
light. It is the room for gayety, for endless carnival. No other 
style is so well adapted for a ball. It has aerial lightness, beauty, 
grace, and freshness. 

Nothing can corrupt white-and-gold, not even that age whose 
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every breath was exhausted in pleasure. In fact, some poet has 
prettily said that " France had wandered so far from. Nature and 
all virtue in the reign of Louis XV., that Art, from a chaste remem- 
brance of a better day, or perhaps to veil the artificiality of the pre- 
sent, painted the pure heaven of innocence." 

This second parlour is furnished with some wonderful Dutch 
tapestry of a yellow colour. It is composed of arabesques, flowers, 
fruits, and heads, mingled in the conventional school of the Arras 
tapestry of the sixteenth century. The mind wanders off while 



looking at these hangings to the long story of the decorative Arts. 
From Penelope's web to the story of Helen, who " embroidered 
upon a fine tissue the sanguinary combats of heroes who were 
destroying each other for her sake " — a kind of embroidery which a 
hard-hearted beauty would very much enjoy — down the stream of 
Time, until we reach Queen Adelaide, wife to Hugh Capet, who 
gave to the abbey church of St.-Denis a tapestry embroidered in 
gold and ornamented with pearls wrought by her own hand, not 
forgetting the famous Bayeux tapestry " de la Reine Mathilde" 
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delineating the Norman conquest, we see that through all ages and 
times and countries has this costly industry flourished. 

The dining-room takes us to another kingdom, with its stamped 
Moorish leather, accidentally found by its owner while travelling in 
Spain. He gathered it together in small pieces, but has had it 
joined with admirable success. The woodwork of the dining- 
room is of mahogany, with panelling to the height of six feet ; 
a mahogany ceiling of open box beams, and a splendid sideboard 
of the same rich wood, complete the harmonious effect, good 
taste, and high finish of this truly baronial dining-room. 



When we consider the Gobelin tapestry of the hall ; the black 
and scarlet glow of the library, recalling the Sainte-Chapelle in its 
rich effects; the Dutch tapestry of the parlour, and the Louis 
XV. elegance of the salon ; the Moorish leather of the dining- 
room, the carved oak, the choice Chinese and Japanese ware, the 
faience, the Turkish and Persian rugs, and the glowing stuffs from 
Paris, Algiers, Morocco, and Tunis, which cover the furniture, we 
may well say of this American interior that it is a liberal education 
to those whose privilege it is to see it, and that learning and taste 
have gone hand-in-hand with opulence. 



